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CRIME IN ENGLAND. 

For some years past it has been the habit of prison reformers 
to refer to England as the one country in which statistics show 
that crime is decreasing; and for more than ten years the 
barometer of criminality furnished by the prison population 
supported that conclusion. But statistics refuse to be always 
optimistic. The last British Blue Book on this subject, the 
report of the Commissioners of Prisons, of which Mr. J. 
Ruggles Brise is Chairman, is only a shade less blue on the 
inside than on the cover, and the reason is that the tide of 
statistics has at last turned and has risen so high as to awaken 
some concern. The report is pretty well up to date, for all 
its investigations and conclusions are based on facts and fig- 
ures brought down to the thirty-first of March, 1903. The 
tables are arranged with great care and the analysis of statis- 
tics by the commissioners is made with impartiality and with 
the determination to face facts as they are. There are attempts 
to explain but not minify or to disguise the real meaning of the 
figures. And what do these figures tell us? 

They show the total number of persons received each year 
on conviction from ordinary courts compared with the popu- 
lation of England and Wales for the corresponding year. 
They show that running back for twenty-two years the pro- 
portion of commitments to the population was highest in 1882 
and 1883, when it was 621 to every 100,000 of the population. 
From that time it decreased steadily for ten years until in 
1892 it was 473 to every 100,000 of the population. From 
1892 it began to show much fluctuation, sometimes rising and 
then falling. Thus in 1894 it rose to 526 per 100,000. In 
1896 it was 506, in 1897 482, in 1901 it dropped to 460, but 
in 1902 rose to 513, and in 1903 has reached 535. Making the 
comparison twenty-two years back to 1881, there has been a 
decrease of 45 per 100,000, but unfortunately there is an in- 
crease of 46 per 100,000 since 1891 and of 74 since 1900. 

What is the cause of the great increase in commitments to 
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prison since 1900? This increase is seen to be in both of the 
two most important categories of prisoners — those tried on 
indictment and supposed to represent the most serious offences, 
and those dealt with summarily, representing petty offences. 
The result of inquiry made in all the prisons bears out the 
opinion that it is impossible to assign any one cause for this 
rise, but brings to light certain incidental features and circum- 
stances which, taken in the aggregate, indicate some causes 
contributing to a large number of convictions for petty offences. 
The special features brought to light are : 1. Increased activity 
of police. 2. Growth of vagrancy and of offences against 
workhouse regulations, through which men are transferred 
from workhouses to prisons. 3. Effect of the war in South 
Africa as to charges for drunkenness and assault. 4. The 
increase in the number of debtors. 

With regard to the increased activity of the police, the larger 
prison population in some districts is due apparently to a more 
rigid enforcement of the law with regard to drunkenness and 
immorality; in another district to the enforcement of the law 
with reference to the neglect of children; in another to laws 
affecting vagrancy. Nothing affects more barometrically the 
rise and fall of prison population than fluctuations in police 
activity. It is as unsafe in this country as anywhere else to 
draw conclusions as to the prevalence of crime based simply 
upon the number of commitments. The very things upon 
which a community may pride itself, a higher standard of law 
and an increased vigilance in its enforcement, make it com- 
pare unfavorably as to prison population with places where 
looser laws and a dormant police make a community to appear 
in statistics nominally better than it really is. 

As to vagrants, the transfer of so many from the pauper to 
the prison population is due in some measure, as shown by 
the testimony of magistrates and prison governors, to the fact 
that England is apparently treating its prisoners better than its 
paupers. Whether really true or not, vagrants have acquired 
the idea that in the workhouses the dietary is inferior to that 
of the prison and that the tasks set to casual paupers is more 
severe in many workhouses than that set in prison. Tramps 
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openly violate the workhouse regulations in order to be trans- 
ferred to prison. The last judicial statistics show that the 
number of paupers proceeded against for misbehavior in work- 
houses, which has oscillated during the last twenty years be- 
tween 2,000 and 4,000, increased in 1901 to 5,118. Yet this 
is but a small percentage of the total number committed to 
prison. The prison commissioners defend the prison system 
against the impression that prison life is unduly attractive, and 
contend that the diminution of this class is not likely to follow 
from any alteration in prison regime. They raise the question 
whether labor colonies might not be established to advantage 
on the Belgian model, where the professional tramp who now 
goes from prison to prison may be detained for a long period 
of time. "A necessary condition of its application would be 
some system of identification, so that a vagrant, after under- 
going a sentence in one locality, should not as now be able to 
commit another offence in another locality, again become sub- 
ject to a light penalty, and so on ad infinitum." 

As to the effect of the war in South Africa, it appears that 
the number of soldiers who actually served in South Africa 
committed to prison by ordinary courts during the year was 
but 1,568, forming but a small proportion of the prison popu- 
lation. The London prisons show a great increase in the num- 
ber of commitments for drunkenness, and this is doubtless one 
of the most influential causes in the increase of the prison 
population. 

One of the most notable facts is the considerable rise in the 
number of prisoners committed for debt — 16,312 in the last 
year as compared with 14,039 the previous year. The tendency 
to increase in the number of this class is evident in all parts of 
the country. "In Wandsworth prison there is an increase of 
336 on the previous year; at Bristol prison an increase of 137, 
while at Wakefield prison the greatest increase in any class of 
commitments was in those for debt, the numbers received hav- 
ing been 1,328, or an increase of 160 per cent. The commis- 
sioners do not comment upon the social conditions or legal 
relations which create this great number of debtors. It was 
anticipated that the more rigorous treatment of debtors in 
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prison, which was one of the objects and one of the results of 
the Prison Act of 1898, would lead to a smaller number of 
debtors coming to prison. This expectation, however, has not 
been fulfilled; the number of debtors has increased. This is 
but another illustration of the fact that increased rigor of pun- 
ishments does not always reduce the prison population; and 
that conditions which result from social complications outside 
of prison cannot be cured by a new set of rules within the 
prison. But legislators are constantly expecting prison war- 
dens to solve problems which they are unable to solve them- 
selves. 

The increase of crime in England, or more accurately the 
increase of commitments, does not furnish any ground for 
alarm as to moral or social decline. The increase is for the 
most part in petty offences and can be traced to the more or 
less superficial causes named. 

In two directions English prison authorities are proceeding 
on rational lines. They are devoting their attention to the 
professional or habitual criminal on the one side, and to the 
juvenile offender on the other. The detention of habitual 
offenders for long periods instead of for short ones, based 
upon their known character, instead of sentencing them for a 
brief period after each illegal act, is the only rational way of 
dealing with them. To submit youthful offenders to reforma- 
tory treatment is, on the other hand, the only way of saving 
them from becoming habitual criminals. Notwithstanding the 
large number of industrial schools in England and other pre- 
ventive and partially corrective agencies, it is still a matter of 
surprise to note the large number of boys who in England are 
committed to prison for trivial offences. In a small and cau- 
tious way they are trying an experiment at Borstal by the 
separation of juvenile from old offenders, and the introduction 
of a grading and marking system. As yet it is applied to 
juveniles from 16 to 20 years of age, and but 100 have been 
subjected to it during the last year. In the United States 
several states have adopted with much success reformatories 
for offenders from 16 to 30 years of age. 
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It is a startling fact that in the last ten years 192,279 
juvenile offenders in England under 21 years of age have been 
committed to prison. Of these, 518 were under 12 years of age : 
16,548 were between 12 and 16, and 175,213 were 15 years and 
under 21. There is no means of securing any exact comparison 
between the number of juvenile offenders in the United States 
who were committed to prison. In some states there is no 
adequate provision for juvenile offenders, and the conditions in 
the south are notably bad ; but the development of the juvenile 
court in this country is a hopeful feature and the gradual 
extension of the reformatory system is another indication that 
curative methods are taking the place of those that are merely 
punitive. The English commissioners are making an earnest 
appeal for more rational and humane methods of treating 
youthful offenders, and will doubtless be supported by an in- 
telligent and sympathetic English sentiment. 

One gratifying fact is brought out in the English statistics, 
and that is the increasing number of offenders upon whom sen- 
tence is suspended under the First Offender's Act and under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act. Under the First Offender's Act 
nearly 6,000 were suspended in 1901, and those suspended 
under the Summary Jurisdiction Act bring up the total to 
50,000 persons whose cases were disposed of without imprison- 
ment. This is a steady annual gain from the 33,862 cases 
disposed of in 1892. The English system, however, is deficient 
in not providing for probation officers. Mr. William Tallack, 
for many years secretary of the Howard Association, in a re- 
cent communication to the London Times, has called attention 
to the need of investigation and surveillance by probation 
officers. Especially has he shown the need of adopting a sys- 
tem of juvenile courts which are having such a success in the 
United States, and he finds the germ of the idea in an ancient 
English act which was never developed, however, to any extent 
in English practice. 

Samuel J. Barrows. 

New York. 



